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Mr. Froude’s “ Two Chiefs of Dunboy” * 

Mr. Frovupe’s ability to play with the uncertain parts of 
history, to gloss over important facts and buttress one 
doubtful statement with another, has long since led people 
to believe that he had mistaken his vocation, in posing as 
an historian, and that he would succeed best as a romancer. 
His Irish novel’ will, to a great extent, meet any expecta- 
tions that may have been formed in that way. It displays 
the author’s well-known style—hard, cold, vibrating but 
monotonous. It attests his power of drawing and contrast- 
ing fancy portraits. It shows him possessed of a rare nar- 
rative faculty and of powers of description less rare but 
hardly less admirable. His besetting sins as an historian 
are in a mere story-teller venial, while the discipline which 
he has had in the*course of his historical studies has caused 
him to be chary of abusing his license. He has chosen a 
dramatic passage in Eighteenth Century Irish history; al- 
lowed the tale to tell itself; supplied color of time and 
place with a sparing and judicious hand; and—spoiled the 
whole by forcing upon it a political purpose.at variance 
with the natural moral which the reader uninterested in 
contemporary Irish politics will inevitably draw from it. 

The opening chapters take us, about the middle of the 
last Century, to the banks of the Loire, to the establishment 
of Mr. Patrick Blake, refugee, merchant and fitter out of 
privateers. It being a time of peace, his most risky opera- 
tions are in smuggling wool from Ireland—a trade prohib- 
ited by the English for purely commercial purposes of their 
own. He foresees, however, the quick renewal of the war 
and is anxious to be ready for it. To this end he tries to 
induce Mortimer Sullivan, a young officer of the Irish 
Brigade and the rightful Chief of Dunboy, to take com- 
mand of his ship, the Doutelle, for which he has invented 
the fore-and-aft rig, now so common, especially in Ameri- 


can waters. Sullivan refuses; privateering and smuggling are “ 


not to his taste, and he is sure of more congenial em- 
ployment and of rapid advancement in either the Austrian 
or the French army. Buta relative arrives with a pitiful 
account of the straits to which the members of the family 
still left on the old domain have been reduced by the suc- 
cessors of the Cromwellian planters who had deprived them 
of it. Foremost of these is a Col. Goring, the actual Chief 
of Dunboy, who had dispossessed Sullivan’s mother and 
sister, and who, after Culloden, Sullivan being among those 
captured by the English, had recommended that he be shot. 
The desire for revenge upon Goring overcomes the young 
Chief’s reluctance to take charge of the Doutelle; and he 
sails away upon a mission to land arms and ammunition 
and to ascertain, for the French Court, how far the south of 
Ireland is prepared for insurrection. 

We are next introduced to Goring, and find him a very 
different sort of man from what Morty Sullivan had paint- 
ed him. He is improving the estate, which has descend- 
ed to him by inheritance. He is not only liberal to his 
own tenants, but he saves those on his borders from their 


* The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. By James Anthony Froude, $1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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landlord’s rapacity. He has introduced miners and fisher- 
men from Cornwall and the north, a measure naturally 
looked upon with misgiving by the native population; but 
the industries thus commenced begin to draw in the latter. 
Mattters look hopeful for him. But he is, on some points, 
a fanatic. He is willing, with his neighbors, to let the penal 
laws against Catholics rest; but the still more atrocious 
revenue laws which have driven the entire trade of the coun- 
try into illegitimate channels, he is determined to enforce. 
He drives the smugglers out of Bantry Bay, and for this in- 
curs the enmity of all his neighbors, gentry and peasantry 
alike. They bring upon him the ill-will of the authorities 
at Dublin, who have every reason to wish the revenue laws 
to. remain a dead letter. They annoy him by refusing a 
license for a chapel to his nonconformist miners and boat- 
men, whom they affect to look upon as regicides and revo- 
lutionaries at heart. He is left to fight the smugglers and 
their Celtic and Anglo-Irish allies alone. 

At this juncture Sullivan appears in the Dow/fel/e and forces 
him into a duel. There is an accident to the pistols; Sulli- 
van misses fire once or twice, and shoots wide of the mark, 
and Goring fires in the air. The latter learns of the in- 
tended landing of ammunition and attempts to capture it as 
it is being put on shore; but Sullivan’s lieutenant blows it 
up with a hand-grenade. A British frigate chases the Dou- 
telle, which escapes through a marvellous piece of seaman- 
ship; and, for a while after, Sullivan is only heard of from 
time to time as the terror of the British West India settle- 
ments. But he finally reappears and has Goring decoyed 
into a meeting. The latter refuses to renew the duel; but 
gets into a hand-to-hand fight with knives with Sullivan’s lieu- 
tenant, and his enemy shoots him to save the life of his 
friend. Sullivan escapes once more; but, returning for a 
last visit to settle up his employer’s affairs and to take away 
his sister and her child, is betrayed by the member of his 
clan who had first induced him to listen to Blake’s proposals, 
and he and his followers are surrounded and shot down. 

Such is an outline of the story. The two Chiefs are in- 
tended as types, each of his race. Mr. Froude labors to 
show that men of the Goring stamp, if properly supported, 
would succeed in permanently pacifying Ireland. That is 
doubtful; and, if it were not, fanatics of his sort are rare. 
His creator has evidently had in mind the late Gen. Gordon. 
What he does prove abundantly is that such men, were they * 
to be had by the thousand, would not be able to accomplish 
anything of substantial value in face of the traditional Eng- 
lish policy towards Ireland. He despairs equally of rational 
rule by the race which is in the majority; yet his portrait 
of the Celtic chieftain does not produce that impression up- 
on the reader. He is not only the sanest and most inter- 
esting, but the most efficient person in the book. The au- 
thor is constrained, to show some grounds for his conclusion,, 
to contrast Goring’s picked force of northern Irish and Cor-- 
nishmen with the remnant of degenerate Kerrymen left after: 
their fighting stock had been depleted by the wars of the 
Brigade and in the unequal contests at home. Perceiving 
that an Irish novel without something of the pathetic or the- 
humorous would be considered an anomaly, Mr. Froude has 
supplied himself with the one from a local history of Cork: ° 
and with the other from the memoirs of Sir J. Barrington. 





Daudet’s ‘‘ Recollections ” * 

M. ALPHONSE DAuDET is serving his autobiography im 
courses. ‘ Thirty Years of Paris’ was the first course—and' 
what an appetizer it was! Thesecond is the ‘ Recollections 
of a Literary Man,’ which is a little more satisfying, if one 
may be permitted to carry out the metaphor. Not only do 
we get a very intimate and delightful knowledge of M. Dau- 
det himself, but at the same time we find painted for us, 
with a few clever strokes, a gallery of contemporary French 
portraits that is as interesting as it is permanently valuable. 


——o 


* Recollections of a Literary Man. By Alphonse Daudet. 
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Daudet could make a character sketch of any one, but with 
the material he finds at his hand in Paris, the result may be 
imagined. One would judge from this book that the life of 
Paris was the life of the cafés; and, to a great extent so it is. 
The most famous men of the city are sure to be found atthe 
cafés. There is nothing like it in thiscountry. New Yorkers 
of a certain kind frequent cafés, but they are either foreign- 
ers or else merely men about town—not men of the same class 
as are to be found in the cafésof Paris. Some of these are lit- 
tle out-of-the-way places, yet their habitués are sure of a bottle 
‘of good wine and a group of congenial companions—states- 
men, authors, actors, editors, men of science and painters of 
repute, who enjoy the freedom, the camaraderie of the café. 

The first sketch in the ‘ Recollections ’ is of Emile Ollivier. 
The author of ‘ The Nabob’ met him first when he was young 
and romantic, and afterwards in later life, after his change 
of political faith. At the latter time, ‘He was the same as 
ever; from behind the glasses of the spectacles came the 
gaze of the dreamer, questioning and undecided as of yore ; 
the same physiognomy, that of a speaker, where all lines 
confessed in the lines around the lips, the curve of the mouth 
full of audacity, but without determination. Proud and up- 
right still, but quite white; the thick hair, the short whiskers, 
all white,—white as an abandoned camp in a disastrous cam- 
paign lying under a fall of snow.’ Then we turn to Gam- 
betta, who, with Rochefort, one day, years and years ago, 
joined Daudet at a two- franc tabled héte at the Hotel du Sénat, 
‘a tiny place at the end of a narrow courtyard, with a chilly 
and well-swept pavement, where oleanders and spindlewood 
pined in their classic green tubs.’ He shows us more of 
Gambetta the young man, who held sway in all the cafés of 
the Quartier Latin with his ‘hard and loud meridional voice,’ 
which snapped out phrases ‘like the tick of a pendulum,’ 
and ‘struck its best sayings as sharply and durably as medals.’ 

‘In the story of his books, Daudet flatly denies that Gam- 
betta was the original of ‘ Numa Roumestan.’ In writing of 
other of his books, he says that the one that cost him the 
greatest trouble to put into living form, the one that ger- 
minated longest within his brain, was “Les Rois en Exil,’ 
and yet this is not the one for which the great body of his 
readers cares the most. 

Daudet wrote the ‘ Rois’ in the Place des Vosges, in the 
depths of a great courtyard where ‘patches of green grass 
cut up into squares the unequal pavement, in a little pavil- 
ion invaded by the sheen of a Virginian creeper, a forgotten 
bit of the Hétel Richelieu.’ It was just the place to write 
such a book; for within were old Louis XIII. wood-carv- 
ings, faded to be sure, but the ceiling was fifteen feet high, 
while outside a balcony in wrought iron-work, though eaten 
by rust, hung from the walls. Surrounded by these re- 
minders of a ‘ lost cause,’ Daudet worked secure from inter- 
ruption, scarcely allowing himself time for a daily walk. 
The consequence was that he broke down in the middle of 
the book, and was obliged to drop his pen and turn his 
back upon the great courtyard and the Louis XIII. wood- 
carvings, and go home and to bed. After a tedious illness, 
which he thought was his last, he was able to resume work 
and finish the book. But he had learned a lesson, which 
was that he could not treat his body as ‘a mere rag,’ depriv- 
ing it of ‘movement and fresh air, prolonging evening till 
morning, in order to exalt it into the fever of glorious lit- 

" erary finds.’ 

There is a delightful description of a reading at Edmond 
de Goncourt’s. A few intimate friends were invited to Au- 
teuil, that De Goncourt might read them his new novel be- 
fore breakfast. They met in the study, ‘odorous with the 
enchanting smell of old books, and lighted up from top to 
bottom by the burnished gilding on the bindings.’ These 
intimates were Emile Zola, Ivan Tourguéneff, ‘ colossal like 
a Scandinavian god,’ that ‘excellent editor’ (publisher) 

Charpentier, ‘with the delicate black moustache appearing 

below \the thrown back hair,’ and Daudet. The master of 

the house stands among them, his tall, straight figure and 
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grey hair, ‘the grey that has been fair, making him con- 
spicuous. He has the ‘ pointer-like nose of a country gen- 
tleman’ and in ‘the pale and energetic face lurks a smile 
which is always a little sad.’ The manuscript he read was 
of ‘ Lés Fréres Zemganno,’ which tells the story of his dead 
brother and of that dual existence so tragically torn asunder. 
His hearers were touched and charmed as they listened with 
saddened hearts, ‘looking outside through the clear window- 
panes, at the creepers and the sparse shrubs with their tiny 
lacquered leaves.’ The author brightened up at their en- 
thusiasm; ‘and in front of the mirror, in his little gilded 
oval frame, the dead brother’s miniature seemed to light up 
too, with a ray of tardy’glory.’ 

After gossiping freely about his political friends and his 
books, Daudet gives us a few quick sketches of faces famil- 
iar behind the footlights — instantaneous photographs, it 
would perhaps be better to call them, they are so life-like 
and accurate,—taken at moments when the subjects were 
posing least. There is one of Déjazet in her old age, very 
slight but very pretty; of Lesueur, marvelous as a mimic: 
when he wept, ‘every part of him sobbed, his hands, his 
shoulders’; and of Félix, ‘ foppish, thick-headed, with his 
round eyes, low, square, obstinate forehead, always wrinkled 
up in an effort to understand; the best of men but with the 
vanity of a turkey-cock’; andsoon. It isa delightful book, 
and the reader loses none of the flavor of the original in 
Miss Ensor’s translation. If another touch were needed to 
transport the reader from New York to Paris, it would be 
found in the illustrations of Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach and 
Rossi. 





“ Venetia Victrix, and Other Poems.” * 


Miss CAROLINE Fitz GERALD pays the author of ‘ Sor- 
dello’ a double compliment in ‘ Venetia Victrix, and Other 
Poems’: not only is the little volume dedicated ‘To my 
friend Robert Browning,’ but the title poem is written in 
the closest imitation of his manner we remember to have 
seen. The imitation is as frank, as palpable as if the thing _ 
were intended as a parody; yet it is anything but that, and 
the very frankness with which the model is copied is its 
best defence. The disciple has not merely ‘ learned the great 
language’ of her master, not merely “caught his clear ac- 
cents’ and echoed them with singular spirit and precision, 
but has so steeped her mind in his writings, as apparently 
to have caught his mental habit as well as his tricks of 
speech. His influence appears even in the choice of a sub- 
ject, and the unraveling of the simple plot is on the lines he 
has laid down in a score of poems. 

‘Venetia Victrix’ is a story of Venice at the close of the 
last century, repeated in Paris, years afterward, by ‘M. le 
Docteur D , to whom it was related by a dying sea- 
man in a Venetian hospital. 

‘I am, by trade, 
A seaman,’ he continued, ‘ and unlade 
The maple-freight shipped from Dalmatian shore 
Beside Giudécca, and the sullen roar 
Of wintry storms is ever in mine ear, 
And, when the long red sunbeams reach me here, 
They kindle the white bed as once the foam 
In my ship’s wake, and, in my heart, I roam . 
Among the Eastern islets.’ 

The sailor proceeds to tell how, when the French were 
about to take possession of Venice, he sold his soul to com- 
pass the destruction of the city, for hatred of one of its 
chief defenders, his foster brother, who had wronged him 
and scorned his hate. 





The quarrel was old 
But when I hear his name my heart turns cold, 
Ceases to beat—just hatred ! 
“ * * * * 
In this fit 
Of utter hate, somehow, in my poor wit, 


* * 


~* Ve Venetia Victrix, and Other Peems. By Caroline Fitz Gerald. $1.25. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 
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His name grew one with Venice. For, you see, 
He helped to govern Venice. As for me 
a hatred glanced off from the cool contempt 

~ With which he sat aloft, elate, exempt 
From all retaliation—save the knife. 

But, grant his death had put an end to strife, 
Still stared disaster in my face. You know, 


I was not meet to fight a noble, so 
My foster-brother lived. 


He invokes a blazing ship, manned by ‘ damnéd spirits,’ 
and sends it bearing down upon the devoted city. But at 
the last moment remorse seizes him; he resolves to undo 
his own work, and avert the fate reserved for Venice, even 
though by this timely act of repentance, he cannot hope to 
redeem his soul. 


I felt the power 
Granted by God to serve Him one last hour, 
Then fall forever as the curse had wrought. 
I climbed aloft. My brain had grown one thought, 
One hope, one purpose. And I heard the hiss 
Of raging disappointment, loth to miss 
Its prey. I heard the lapping of the flame, 
That through the blenchéd figures went and came, 
Darting in frenzy to the devils’ yell. 
~ I set that cross on high and cried: ‘To Hell 
My soul for ever, and my deed to God ! 
Once Venice guarded safe, let this vile clod 
Drift where fate will!’ 


And then (the hideous laugh 
Of fiends in full possession, keen to quaff 
The wine of one new soul not weak with tears, 
Pealing like ruinous thunder in mine ears) 
I fell, and heard no more. The pale day broke 
Through lazar-windows, when once more I woke 
Remembering I might no more dare to pray. 
* * * * * * 
Past supplication, still I raise my hymn 
Of praise, because, beyond the starlight dim, 
He dwells and understands. 
* * * * * * * 

Beyond His ken 

Can nothing live, nor be but by His will, 
And I in Hell shall live God’s creature still. 

In ‘ Ophelion ’"—a dialogue between Night, Death, Dawn, 
and Ophelion, a scholar—the resemblance to Browning is 
not what strikes one. The poem is pervaded by the schol- 
ar’s melancholy—a note that Arnold often strikes. ‘A 
Friar’s Story’ is well told in stanzas modelled after ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnes’; there is more here that suggests Keats 
than the mere versification. We should like to quote from 
this and from ‘ Ophelion ’ certain passages of striking beauty, 
but must be content merely to call attention to the two poems; 
to the fine opening hymn, ‘ Vates Ignotus,’ the two graceful 
quatrains in which Beatrice Portinari is commemorated, the 
ode ‘ Mortality,’ the lovely ‘ Venetian Song,’ and the ‘Hymn 
to Persephone.’ We give in full the ‘Hymn to Apollo,’ with 
which the collection closes: 

Apollo, lord of lyre and song, 
Shall the world win me to forget 

The sweet still hours I’ve roamed among 
The meads thou lovest yet ? 


Those morning meadows, wet with dew, 
Whereon thy sun lay warm and wide, 
Where slender white-weed blossoms grew 

The waving grass beside ? 


Shall I forget long days in Spring 
When, led by thy sweet influence, 

I sought, where shallow waters sing, 
Thy song surpassing sense ? 


Shall I forget thy hand was laid 

Upon my brow with morning’s sun ? 
Or how I wandered in thy shade, 

And watched the river run, 


Beneath the crimson-tufted larch, 

By fronds of fern that soft unroll, 
What time the windy gusts of March 
Made music in my soul ? 
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We have given more space and attention to this slender 
volume than we are wont to give to the poems of new sing- 
ers, for the reason that we understand it to be the work of 
a young lady not long out of her teens. As such we re- 
gard it as giving unusual promise. It is imitative, as we 
have pointed out, and gives other indications of immaturity; 
but when was the work of a-young poet otherwise than imi- 
tative and immature? The question is, whether the models 
have been wisely chosen, and whether in following them the 
writer gives evidence of a true poetic gift, and of abilities 
which, if immature, seem yet maturable, Such evidence we 
find in abundance in the poems of Miss Fitz Gerald. We 
must express our gratification, too, that at a time when s0 
wide a license is allowed to the new writer who gives assur- 
ance of innate power, no demand is made upon the reader 
of these poems for the charity that covers a multitude of 
sins. There is force here, and fancy in abundance; but 
they are accompanied by a moral sanity and an artistic 
sense that would shrink from the expression of whatever 
is gross in thought or feeling as surely as from any mi- 
nor fault of literary style. 





The Royal Engineers * 

THIS BRACE of handsome octavos, which outwardly and 
inwardly reproduce the gold and scarlet of the brave British 
red-coats, will be found to have more interest to the Ameri- 
can reading public than at first supposition would appear. 
The engineer corps of the British army has a history extend- 
ing back to the days of the Norman Conquest, while the 
career of Gordon, the hero of the Soudan, sheds lustre up- 
on the same arm of the service to which he belonged. 
Throughout this long career of usefulness to the island em- 
pire, its contact with American history is frequent and 
noteworthory. In the operations by which England wrested 
from France her North American empire, in the colonial 
wars, especially at the seige of Louisburg, during the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, in our second war for independence in 
1812, and in the Canadian episodes of more recent times, 
the Royal Engineer Corps bore a part, and its scarlet and 
gold lighted up the dark cloud of war. We have been sur- 
prised to find new and unlooked-for details of the sieges 
and battles in which our American armies figured. The 
historian will glean many a picturesque item and some im- 
portant facts in these volumes. Even without their Amer- 
ican touch, they are of the highest interest to military 
students and lovers of the literature of war as a science 
and contest of skill. How Gen. Scott, who never willingly 
spilled a drop of blood, but always strove to accomplish great 
results by science, would have enjoyed reading such a work 
as this! Handsomely printed, bound, arranged, indexed, 
equipped with all the accoutrements which make a book as 
effective to a reader as a crack regiment is to its colonel, 
these volumes will adorn a library, and yet be found even 
more useful than ornamental. Serving: in all parts of the 
world as the British engineer did, this book has value to the 
student of Holland, Russia, China, India, Spain, the ocean 
islands, north, south, west and east Africa, Egypt and the 
Soudan. Yet 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war, 


and after twenty-six chapters devoted to operations destruc- 
tive of human life, the brilliant page of peaceful triumphs 
is opened. Five chapters treat of organization, interior 
history and the application of every available science to 
the arts of war, and ten rich chapters tell of surveys made, 
and, to speak literally, treat of geometry. The national de- 
fences, the survey of the United Kingdon, triangulation of 
India, the North American boundary commission, the Pales- 
tine survey, service in the royal household and colonies, 
India and foreign work, railways, telegraphs, international 
exhibitions, prison and police architecture and engineering 
service, archeological exploration and travel, are all treated 


* History of the Corps of Royal Engineers. By Major. Gen. Whitworth Porter 
2 vols, 
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of with fulness, clearness, and charm. Part IV. consists of 
thirty-six spirited biographical sketches. We have heartily 
enjoyed the reading of this notable work, and congratulate 
the author and publishers upon the high excellence of mat- 
ter and manner, body and raiment, as most worthy of imi- 
tation. 





Economic History * 

To THOSE who are acquainted with Prof. Rogers's pre- 

vious writings, the ‘ Economic Interpretation of History ’ (1) 

- will be somewhat of a disappointment. The title itself is a 
disappointment. _When one considers the breadth, pro- 
fundity and originality of the author’s investigations and 
acquirements in this field, one looks, under this title, for a 
philosophic, or at least a systematic, examination of eco- 
nomic laws, in their relation to historic phenomena, and an 
application of these laws to the history of different peoples 
and epochs. Instead of this, we find the substance of ‘ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages’ presented afresh, with con- 
siderable new matter, no doubt, but we believe with no es- 
sentially new views of any importance. He takes no account 
of any country except England—with an occasional allusion, 
it is true, to the United States; as where we are told (pp. 
294 and 384) that the allegiance of the New England States 
and of Senator Morrill in particular, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, was purchased by the passage of a high protective 
tariff! Mr. Rogers has here evidently been the gull of some 
free-trader of Southern sympathies. It is to be hoped that 
in regard to his own country he has been more careful in 
the ascertainment of facts. 

We complain not only that the narrowness of his scope 
disappoints the promise of the title, but that the book is ab- 
solutely lacking in order and coherence of thought. The 
lack of logical arrangement has always been a fault of Prof. 
Rogers; great in the collection of material, and acute in 
its interpretation, he does not possess the power of pre- 
senting it in logical and cogent order. But the volume be- 
fore us goes far beyond his earlier publications in this re- 
spect. It is impossible, in fully half the lectures, to see any 
reason why one title follows another; and in reading them 
one cannot in most instances trace any connection of 
thought between one lecture and that which precedes or 
that which follows. Nay, the subject of the lecture is in 
many cases so little of a guide to what the lecture contains, 
that we should really be at a loss, if we wished to find any 
passage that struck us, or the treatment of any particular 
topic, in what part of the book to look for it. 


We would not in any degree undervalue or depreciate’ 


Mr. Rogers’s services in the field of English economic his- 
tory, which are beyond doubt greater than those of any 
other man, living or dead; but to show that these services 
have limitations, and that he appears to lack the power to 
make the best use himself of the invaluable facts which he 
has got together. His own labors would be benefited by a 
wider view. For example, nothing that he has written is 
more original and has been more widely accepted than his 
theory of the effect of the Black Death, in hastening the 
abolition of serfdom in England. This is unquestionably 
true, at least in great part; although we notice that Dr. 
Jessopp, in his paper on ‘The Black Death in East Anglia,’ 
appears to demur at it. But a question has always been 
raised in our mind upon this point. The Black Death was 
as severe on the Continent asin England (unless, perhaps, in 
the East Anglian counties); but we hear of no influence 
from it in relaxing the bonds of serfdom. How is this dif- 
erence to be accounted for? 

We have intimated above that Mr. Rogers is not qualified 
to make the best use of his own materials, and that it were 
to be wished that others would subject them to the syste- 
matic treatment which we miss in him. This Mr. Ashley 

*1,. The \senemsine! Interpretation of History. By — E. Thorold Rogers. 


3. 2. An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. By W. J. Ashley. 
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has undertaken to do, and has produced a book which 
makes probably the best introduction to the economic study 
of history in the English language (2). His study of the 
subject is extensive and thorough, the treatment is lucid, 
and the tone throughout is modest and earnest. Mr. Ashley, 
too—in strong contrast to Mr. Rogers,—is well acquainted 
with the laws of foreign economists, so that his book, which 
professedly treats only of England, gives many a side glance 
into the economic history of continental nations. It is in 
three chapters—‘ The Manor and Village Community,’ 
‘ Merchant and Croft Guilds’ and ‘ Economic Theories and 
Legislation.’ Whoever would understand these subjects for 
the Middle Ages cannot do better than to study this little 
book, which at the same time will serve as the best prepara- 


tion for reading Prof. Rogers’s more extensive and discur- 
sive works. ° 





Thirteen Books of Verse * 


JUST sO LONG as there are publishers who are willing to 
bring out and set their imprint on books which are published 
at the author’s expense, just so long there is bound to be acon- 
tinual outpouring of literature the greater part of which is 
worthless. As a rule, the people who make verses and have 
to pay for printing them would do better to keep their money 
in their purses and their poetry in their scrap-books. We 
are forced to this conclusion after having read, or having 
tried to read, the following baker’s dozen of booklets. 

From the Putnams’ press, which is prolific of books of 
verse, comes ‘The Rose of Flame, and Other Poems of 
Love’ (1), by Anne Reeve Aldrich. Most of the work in 
the book is crude, but there are occasional verses which 
show that the author can write a pretty thing when she tries, 
for instance this: 

O would I were a blossom, then he would look upon me! 

He has a heart for fields and flowers, but none, alas, for me. 

Or would I were a little wave, by wind and tide set moving, 

I would beat myself against his boat, as he sails out to sea. 

Another and larger book from the same press is Hu Max- 
well’s ‘Idylls of the Golden Shore’ (2), which is made up 
of a number of narrative and descriptive pieces relating to 
California. The author has read his Byron and Bayard 
Taylor, and makes their measures do him service. He has 
the knack of telling a story or describing a bit of. scenery 
in a picturesque manner and in very smooth verse. The 
most quotable thing in the book is ‘ The Golden Gate,’ but 
it is too long to be quoted here. 

‘Woman’s Will’ (3) is a five-act love-play by Harry Ly- 
man Koopman concerning whose work we have had occa- 
sion to speak before. We do not think this play is the kind 
of thing that will add to his reputation: it is tame, tiresome 
and prosy. At the end of the little book, though, we find 
this, which we like very much: 

’*Tis distance lends Jrofortzon to the view 
And dwarfs all Asia to a suffering Jew. 

‘Through Field and Wood’ (4) is a volume of rather 
commonplace verse. Thro’ Broken Reeds’ (5) is evidently 
the work of a youth whose hold on the English grammar is 
shaky. ‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens’ (6) contains poor verses 
on subjects as far apart as Emerson and ‘ An Amateur Cor- 
netist.’ ‘The Ulster Guard at Gettysburg’ (7) was evi- 
dently written to please some of the survivors; those who 
did not survive are to be congratulated. ‘In the Haunts of 
Bloom and Bird’ (8), ‘ Tancred’s Daughter’ (9), ‘ Lovers’ 
Lyrics’ (io), and ‘Wayside Pansies * (11) are little books 

* 1, The Rose of Flame, and Other Poems of Love. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2. Idylls of the Golden Shore. By Hu Maxwell. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 3. Woman’s Will, and Other Poems. By H. L. Koopman. Buffalo: Moulton, 
Wenborne & Co. 4. Through Field and Wood. By Lewis D. Burdick. Phila.: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 5. Thro’ Broken Reeds. By Will Amos Rice. Boston: Chas. H. Kil- 
born. 6. Mother Carey’s Chickens. By Wilbur Larremore. Cassell & Co. 7. The 
Ulster Guard at Gettysburg. By Henry Abbey. Rondout,N.Y.: Kingston Freeman. 
8. In the Haunts of Bloom and Bird. By Brainerd Prescott Emery. Brooklyn: C. N. 
Andrews. 9. Tancred’s Daughter, and Other Poems. By Chas. G. Blanden. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 10, Lovers’ Lyrics, and Other iy > By E. R. Champlin. Phila.: 
A. E. Newton & Co. 11. Wayside Pansies. By Edward Freiberger. New York: 


Brentano. 12. Iphigenia. and Other Poems, Buffalo: C. L. Sherrill Co. 13. The 
Land of Sun and Song. By J. P. Campbell. Topeka: G. W. Crane Pub. Co. 
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with little or nothing ig them. ‘Iphigenia’ (12), by Anh 
Author Unknown, has a pretty piece of blue ribbon tied 
through its back. We keep the ribbon. 

The last and least in merit of the present batch of singers 
is John Preston Campbell, whose ‘Land of Sun and Song’ 
(13) is dedicated in a prayer-book style of prose to Gov. 
Martin, who, wé trust, will see that the author is given a 
lodge in some vast wilderness where there is a chance of 
his being lost. 





. 





The Story of the National Capital * 

WE LIKE THis ‘ capital story’ even better than the same 
author’s ‘Story of the City of New York.’ It has, to our 
taste, less the flavor of having been done to order, in a hur- 
ry. Its twenty-four chapters sparkle with anecdote, and 
are freighted with solid historical fact. They contain the 
best matter out of many books. on the theme, with a sur- 
prising quantity of good things discovered or first worthily 
set forth by the author himself. Not least interesting is 
the story of the pre-national days of what is now the hand- 
somest city in America, but at first a mud-hole among pine 
woods. How we came to be delivered from Wright’s Ferry 
on the Susquehanna, how Germantown, the lovely suburb of 
Philadelphia, failed to become the American Versailles, how 
Lancaster and numerous other sites were rejected, and how 
the Potomac was chosen instead of the Delaware, are told 
in the sprightly opening chapter. The laying out of the 
Maryland district and the development of the plan of that 
ill-starred child of genius, Pierre Charles l’Enfant, are told 
of with a fulness we have not noticed elsewhere. Fora 
biography of the man who planned the City of Washington, 
this chapter is a good substitute. The impressions of the 
first comers, and the picture of society and politics before 
‘the conflagration of 1812, are given with fine literary skill. 
Then follow the stories of the great Senatorial debates, the 
War, the marching home of the hosts in blue, and ‘ the renais- 
sance’ out of mud and goose-ponds into the splendid city 
which the energy of Alexander Shepherd upreared. Strange 
but true it is, that until after the War, Washington was a 
great sprawling Southern village. The city was a ghost on 
paper, which ‘ Boss’ Shepherd clothed with reality. 

Part II. is rightly concerned with ‘ The Modern City,’ and 
we are introduced by our amiable cicerone into the great 
edifices, departments, features and curiosities of Washing- 
ton civilization, and to the lovely suburbs of the city: A 
capital chapter on ‘Social Life’ and another on ‘ Modern 
Social Phases,’ conclude a most entertaining and informing 
book. Scores of illustrations, six pages of appendices 
packed with reference matter of highest interest, and a first- 
rate index make this he book on Washington, whether your 
visit be made in imagination or in reality. The series will 
be a notable one if this is an average specimen of its con- 
tents. 





‘ Minor Notices 

SOMETIMES a pamphlet, modestly issued and cheaply sold, con- 
tains more valuable matter than many an ambitious or costly vol- 
ame. Such is the fact in the case of Mr. Moorfield Storey’s ‘ Poli- 
tics as a Duty and as a Career,’ which is serious in purpose, clear 
in thought, logical in argument, and excellent in English style. Mr. 
Storey, though he returns to a field happily familiar of late years, 
threshes no old straw, but gives us wholesome and nutritious food 
for reflection and action. We have tried to select: specially signifi- 
cant extracts for reprinting here, but the whole is so compact and 
useful that the task may as well be abandoned, and the pamphlet 
turned over to the reader. Demagogues of beth parties, should 
they rise to the reading of these pages, will probably say that Mr. 
Storey advises the development of a rich and aristocratic class of 
office-holders or political workers, not depending upon salaries for 
their living. What he does say is, that we must go back of the 
primary or the caucus, if we would reform politics; that citizens 
must work for ends, not offices ; and that offices or ‘honors’ must 
be incidents in the line of duty, not objects to be attained at all 


* The Story of Washington, the National Capital. 
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azards. The progress thereby made, even since 1882, is a fore- 
cast of the possible triumphs of the future. ‘Character is destiny,’ 
‘are the words Mr. Storey quotes as the climax and summary of his 
arguments, which may read in twenty minutes, but are worth 
applying to one’s acts and votes for years. The public, it should 
be said, is deeply indebted to the Putnams for the strong and salu- 
tary influence of their publications on politics and economics. 
(25 cts. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





QUITE a novelty in atlases is ‘The Student’s Atlas,’ by the 
late Richard Anthony Proctor, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co. Mr. Proctor says, in his preface, that the work was originally 
prepared to meet his own wants as a student, ordinary atlases prov- 
ing often unsatisfactory and inconvenient in use to one who wishes 
to form clear and exact ideas of the relations of different portions 
of the earth’s surface to one another. The difficulty lies mainly in 
the varying scales of distances ; somewhat, too, in the practice of fol- 
lowing two or more different methods of projection in the same vol- 
ume. This naturally leads to endless trouble in verifying distances 
and prevents a clear conception of the real sizes and shapes of conti- 
nents and oceans. Mr. Proctor has met the requirements of the 
student by dividing the whole world into twelve parts, which he 
shows in as many circular maps, on a uniform projection and a 
single scale. The distortion in any direction is insignificant in 
amount. The little work, which may fit easily in a coat pocket, 
and will occupy an inappreciable space upon the shelf, supplies, in 
short, the place of a globe, while having the manifest advantages of 
a series of flat pictures. The distances from the centre of each 
map to its,circumference, it should in strictness be said, are those 
which only are on the same scale; but the distortion in other direc- 
tions amounts to very little. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


‘LONGMAN’S NEw ATLAS: Political and Physical,’ edited by 
George G. Chisholm, has several peculiarities which will be apt to 
be very favorably received by teachers, students and general read- 
ers of history and books of travel, etc. The maps are very nu- 
merous, allowing of the topography of countries like New Zealand 
and Japan being shown on a reasonable scale without folding ; they 
are supplemented by many smaller designs showing the compara- 
tive size and relative position of adjoining parts, and include geo- 
logical and other physical information, with a sufficient selection of 
towns, rivers and the other features usually to be found in the maps 
of a school atlas. A quantity of careful lithographs, disposed at 
the end of the volume, show racial types and specimens of the 
natural history, scenery and architecture of various parts of the 
earth. The ‘Introduction’ is an excellent abridgment, showing 
the present state of our geographical knowledge, while it serves 
admirably its special purpose of explaining the plates and maps. 
The volume is very handsomely dressed. ($4. Longmans, Green 
& Co.)——WE HEARTILY recommend to teachers of history 
the ‘Syllabus of Lectures Prepared for Use in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology,’ by Dr. C. H. Levermore and Dr. D. R. 
Dewey. The collaboration of Dr. Dewey has imparted to the 
special work in history which is here outlined, a flavor of economic 
statistics which adds greatly to the value of the whole. Particu- 
larly useful seem to us the lectures which deal with the quite re- 
cent history of Europe; as, for example, Nos. XVI. and XVIIL, 
which treat of events in Germany and France since the Franco- 
Prussian War. ($1.25. Boston: W. J. Schofield.) 


HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD has written a volume to which he 
has given the title ‘ Half-Holidays: Elysian Dreams and Sober 
Realities,’ and the apposite quotation from Sancho Panza, ‘If I am 
not understood, no wonder what I say passes for nonsense.’ The 
book is introduced to the reader with the explanation that the es- 
says which follow were mostly written before breakfast on an 
empty stomach ; and with this concluding sentence: ‘Readerpmy _ 
nosegay may contain some withered flowers, and others scarce 
worth the plucking; but here they are, an ill-bunched, ill-assorted 
lot, industriously gathered in the lanes and by-paths of literature 
and human life, where so many worthier souls have preceded me.’ 
We cull for the reader’s delectation and instruction a few blossoms 
(certainly not withered) from the nosegay before us. The ‘ Key to 
History ’ begins thus: ‘‘‘ Which do you consider the truest history 
that has yet been written?” Not having my nut-crackers with me 
at the time, I begged him to give me a few hours in which to con- 
sider the question.’ ‘Corners’ opens with these discriminating re- 
marks : ‘How came so many corners in the world? The original 
plan of the Universe must have been singularly free from angles. 
Nature abhors them. All natural forces are rotary. 
Birds whirl in circles. Man, if lost in the woods, instinctively 
takes a circuitous course. Anglesare thesilly inventions of geome- 
tricians.’ (The law of crystallization is doubtless included among 
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The 
these ‘silly inventions.’) We regret we have not space to make 
more extracts from ‘Corners,’ but the author has forgotten none 
of them, from the corner-cupboard to the three-cornered hat. We 
should really like to give the opening remark of each composition, 
on‘ Taste,’ ‘ Enthusiasm,’ ‘ Kissing,’ ‘ Imitation,’ ‘ Thinking,’ and so 
forth ; but we cannot in justice to Mr. van Santvoord, omit that of 
‘A Day’s Idleness’ : ‘ Multitudes, who are living free from the tape- 


worm of ambition and the canker of care.’ This is what he means 
by ‘sober realities,’ we suppose. (75 cts. J. B. Alden.) 





‘ARYAS, SEMITES AND JEWS, Jehovah and the Christ’ is the 
title of a book which professes to be ‘a record of spiritual advance 
from the household or personal God of the Semite Abram, and 
from Jehovah, the tutelary or national God of the Israelites, to the 
universal Father revealed by Jesus the Christ; with the contracts 
made between the household God and Abram; the tutelary God 
Jehovah and the Israelites ; and between our Father in Heaven and 
all mankind; . . also the circumstances, incidents and events 
attending the preparation for, and the promulgation of, the second 
revelation. The author, Lorenzo Burge, has also written ‘ Pre- 
glacial Man and the Aryan Race,’ and his second volume is a con- 
tinuation of his previous theories, which are a remarkable compound 
of orthodoxy, heterodoxy, and audacity. He makes peculiar use of 
the latest researches of the Orientalists, and is especially desirous 
of pulverizing the popular notion that the Bible is one book in 
which all the parts are of equal value, instead of its being a con- 
glomerate library of many literatures. Another favorite idea is, 
that the Aryan race is the specially favored vehicle of divine reve- 
lation. A little more coherency and definiteness would greatly 
assist the common reader to know what the author is driving at. 
Despite some humorous pages, the book has the effect of a prolix 
sermon. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





IT IS A GOOD sign that the study of the early fathers and wit- 
nesses of Christianity is not neglected by students outside of those 
denominations of Christians claiming the monopoly of direct suc- 
cession from the Apostles. A handsome octavo of three hundred 
pages, superbly printed on wide-margined uncut paper, and bound 
in salmon-colored cloth, is the external form given to a scholarly 
and exhaustive study of ‘ The Testimony of Justin Martyr to early 
Christianity.’ The author of these six lectures, which were de- 
livered on the L. P. Stone Foundation of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is the Rev. George T. Purves, of Allegheny City, Penn- 
a. Though an active pastor, his studies have been very 

orough, and the frequency and quality of his foot-notes show the 
scholar’s painstaking care to verify all his references, and to show 
the exact limits of the testimony borne by this father. Rightly does 
Dr. Purves claim that he who reads deeply in patriotic literature 
cannot but read the New Testament with new light and intelligence. 
The particular testimony borne by Justin the Martyr, as interpreted 
by his latest critic, is to early Christianity, to the social and civil re- 
lations of the same, to Jewish and Gentile Christianity, to the in- 
fluence of philosophy upon the faith, to the witness borne to the 
New Testament, and to the organization and belief of the post- 
apostolic Church. The author’s style is clear and strong, and the 
book will take its place among the very few monographs in English 
upon the first Christian apologist. The book has a good index. 
(61.75. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





A VOLUME of selected poems from Lamartine’s ‘ Premiéres et 
Nouvelles Méditations’ has been edited by Prof. George O. Carme 
of Cornell College, Iowa. It is introduced by a biographical sketch 
and it has an appendix of notes and critical explanations. The 
poems have been selected with a judicious and appreciative taste, 
and the critical materials provided are ample and wisely chosen. 
(75 cts. ——To HEATH’S GERMAN SERIES of selected works for 
the use of schools has been added Goethe’s ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ 
edited by Prof. Calvin Thomas, University of Michigan. The in- 
troduction is a carefully written history of the poem, a study of-the 
poet’s purpose in writing it, and a critical estimate of its poetical 
merits. It deserves a much wider reading than it is likely to re- 
ceive in a text-book. The notes, bibliography and comments on 
the text are invaluable aids for the critical study of the poem. (75 
cts. ——‘ AN ILLUSTRATED PRIMER,’ intended mainly for deaf 
children, has been prepared by Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal of the 
Horace Mann School at Boston. The expedients resorted to by 
Miss Fuller, of repeating some of her pictures, giving pictures of 
two objects of the same kind to show the meaning of the plural, 
and pictures of a combination of objects already shown separately 
with a sentence describing their relations, seem to us to make the 
primer a desirable one for all very-young children, whether afflicted 
with deafness or not. The pictures are well drawn, and show the 
outlines of a great many common things. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 
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Number 277 
TO THOSE who desire to inform thenfselves speedily and well of 
the outlines of the great reactionary movement against the Refor- 
mation of the Sixteenth Century, Dr. A. W. Ward’s volume, ‘ The 
Counter Reformation,’ which appears among the Epochs of Church 
History, will afford a valuable means of assistance. The proceed- 
ings of the Council of Trent—a council which was so significant— 
are related with enough detail to satisfy the ordinary reader, and 
are so summarized as to be useful to be one. Among the causes. 
for the renewed vigor of the Roman Catholic Church at this period 
was one upon which it could well be wished that the author had 
dwelt with greater fulness—vzz., the internal feuds and divisions. 
which distracted the Protestant body. Powerful as were the 
Jesuits, and mighty as was the Inquisition in reéstablishing the 
prestige of the Papacy, it must not be forgotten that the fastness 
of Protestantism was weakened by-the dissensions of its garrison,. 
and that this was a great factor in the result. While Calvinist and 
Lutheran hated each other as bitterly as each hated the Roman 
Church, the unity of that Church gave it an immense advantage 
over the divided Protestants. (80 cts. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





The Lounger 


I HAVE SEEN oe of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s popular novel ‘ The 
Last of the MacAllisters’ displayed upon the counters of a large 
bookstore in Broadway this week, in evident anticipation of a stimu- 
lated demand for the book. Nothing timelier in the way of a title 
could be imagined. The Chief of the Clan McAllister has in- 
deed been ‘ done for’ by the Centennial Entertainment Committee 
as effectively as Morty Sullivan, one of the rival ‘ Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy’ in Mr. Froude’s romance, is despatched by the troops in 
his last stronghold. And the noble ‘four hundred,’ constituting 
the social Light Brigade of New York, which he has led with so 
much prestige these many years, never once charged to his support f 
Copies of ‘ The Last of the MacAllisters,’ bound in calf or morocco, 
should be presented to Messrs. Stuyvesant Fish and Gouverneur 
Morris in commemoration of their famous victory. 





I UNDERSTAND that the movement to raise ‘a Welch memorial 
Fund,’ in memory of the heroism exhibited in his last months by 
Philip H. Welch, the humorist, and to be devoted to the educa- 
tion of his children, is meeting with gratifying success. Starting 
among his old —— associates, it is taking in all class of peo- 
ple, who send contributions large or small, according to their means, 
but all accompanied by expressions of the warmest sympathy and 
offers of the heartiest codperation. It is hoped that many hundreds 
of a may be represented in this worthy testimonial to a strik- 
ing exhibition of devotion and courage, and everybody who approves. 
the movement is invited to help it on by sending some contribution 
to Edward P. Clark, Treasurer, editorial rooms, The Evening Post, 
New York City. 





IN READING Daudet’s ‘ Recollections,’ which have just made 
their appearance here in an English dress, one is struck by the 
difference between the life of the Parisian and the New Yorker. 
The café strikes the keynote of the French novelist’s reminis- 
cences ; in New York it counts for little or nothing in the life of 
the Zttérateur. There is a café attached to a well-known French 
restaurant here, which is quite like a bit out of Paris, yet the 
artists and literary men who occasionally patronize the restaurant 
do not frequent it. I know a leading physician who* does, how- 
ever, and I have heard him say that whenever he is worn out and 
in need of an entire change and rest, he spends an hour or two: 
in this café. With a glass of wine on the little table in front of / 
him and the latest French paper in his hand, and hearing nothing 
but French spoken around him, he easily imagines himself in Paris. 
What he likes most is the repose of the place. No one—not even 
the noiseless waiters—seem in a hurry; and the men who play 
dominoes off in a corner play as though that were their one occu- 
pation in life. ; 





REFERRING to a paragraph in this column last week, a corre-. 
spondent writes :—‘I can't tell you how glad I was to see what 
ou said about the dreadful Knabe piano that was used at the Von 
iilow concerts, and the absurd advertisement following the next 
day in the papers, and signed by Von Biilow. I positively suffered: 
during the first performance. There was absolutely no sweetness. 
in the high treble’ octaves, and half the singing quality of Von/ 
Biilow’s exquisite legato touch was lost. Not alone was it an im- 
position to make an audience listen to Von Biilow on anything but 
the very best piano, but I have noticed that one rarely, if ever, finds. 
any other but the Knabe piano at the concerts that take place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. All the piano solos that I have 


heard at the great concerts that take place at the Opera House: 
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have been spoiled by the absence of a really first-class piano. Is 
it ent that ot personal reasons should deprive the New York 
pub . of the privilege of hearing the best pianos at the best con- 
certs?” 





IT IS SAID that Mrs. Burnett had no intention of dramatizing 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ even after Mr. Seebohm’s version was 
brought out in London, until some of her theatrical acquaintances 
got at her and told her that she was losing a great opportunity. 
Then she announced far and wide that she was at work upon her 
own dramatization, and, locking herself up in her lodgings, worked 
steadily for two weeks; then the play was ready. It was pro- 
duced at once, over the name of ‘ The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 
The spurious version was fought in the courts and driven from the 
field, for English laws protect American rights though American 
laws refuse to acknowledge English rights. English authors, it 
will be remembered, were as delighted by Mrs. Burnett’s victory as 
were her own countrymen, and made her a handsome present to 
commemorate it. 





REVIEWING the recently issued Life of ‘ Delia Bacon,’ of Bacon- 
Shakspeare fame, The Saturday Review remarks: 

Delia Salter Bacon (some touch of humor made her drop:the awk- 
wardly adjusted second name) was born early in 1811 in the then log- 
village of Tallmadge, situated in a sort of debateable land between Con- 
necticut and Ohio, where her father was half settler, half missionary. 
He died before very long, and ‘this little Delia,’ as her biographer calls 
her, perhaps rather too persistently, was thrown very early on her own 
resources, 

The italics are mine, Miss Bacon’s birthplace being, as anyone 
but a Saturday reviewer might learn from a map or gazetteer, 2 
Ohio, and some four hundred miles distant from Connecticut. I 
might have italicized also the assertion that Delia’s father was ‘ half 
settler, half missionary.’ He laid out, and was the first to build a 
hut in, what is now the town of Tallmadge. This should have made 
him a whole settler, I should think, not a ‘ half settler’— whatever 
that may be. 





IN A RECENT lecture on Leigh Hunt at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse mentioned, ‘as a fact probably unknown to his 
audience,’ that Charles Lamb was concerned in writing ‘ The Prince 
on St. Patrick’s Day,’ the famous libel in The Examiner on the 
Prince Regent, for which Hunt and his brother, the publisher of the 
paper, were imprisoned. He gave as his authority Mr. Robert 
Browning, ‘to whom the statement had been transmitted by John 
Forster’ as early as 1837. Canon Ainger, doubtless the best living 
authority on matters relating to Lamb, has challenged the truth of 
the statement that Lamb wrote the article; and a battle royal on 
the subject is raging in Zhe Atheneum. On March 16 Canon 
Ainger’s first letter appeared ; Mr. Gosse’s reply was printed the 
next week; and on March 30, another shot was fired by the 
Canon, supported now by J. Charles Cox and H. R. Fox Bourne. 
The truth of the matter would seem to be that Lamb’s share in 
the production of the libel was insignificant, even if appreciable. To 
the mere reader of the article there is nothing in the style to indi- 
cate his slightest connection with it. Mr. Gosse gives the Brown- 
ing-Forster anecdote merely for what it is worth, repudiating the im- 
putation that he holds a brief for the late editor of The Examiner 
and biographer of Dickens. 





REFERRING to a recent question and answer in the Free 
Parliament, ‘H. M.’ writes to me as follows:—‘Gabriel Max 
not only “is in the land of the living,” but he probably ex- 
pects to be cognizant of mundane affairs after his death, for he is 
a profound spiritualist. When I was in Munich, I lived in the 
house of one of his pupils, a Hungarian, also a spiritualist. Man 
were the fancies and beliefs that our host told us of Max, wit 
whom he and his family had often passed the summer at his villa 
outside of Munich; but so interwoven were they with his own 
peculiar ideas, that we were never able to quite satisfy ourselves as to 
their authorship. One of his fancies was that the spirit of the dead 
lingered always about its last earthly habitation ; and he could never 
be induced to stay in a place where any one had died. He once 
found that he had lived several months in an apartment where 
there had beenadeath. Out he bundled—babies, baggage, and all 
—in feverish haste. One of Max’s favorite models was a somnam- 
bulist. She sat for the picture of his most notable Madonna, 
whether also for the “ Lion’s Bride,” I do not know. 





.‘ IT IS ONLY in these later years that Max has become so profound 


a believer, and the English wife of our isc: lg host (he had 


much too deep a regard for spiritualism himself to admit so much) 
told us that it was quite generally felt among the artists that Max’s 
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extreme religious views had affected his painting. He chose un- 
suitable subjects, and in attempting to make them ideal and spir- 
itual often made them vague and unreal. For instance, the subject 
of one of his recent pictures is this legend: A maiden nearing the 
end of her life is sitting up in bed, holding a crucifix in her hand. 
So long has she contemplated it with her sad, possessed eyes, so 
intense and absorbing is her realization of the suffering of the Man 
of Sorrows, that the stigmata have appeared in the flesh of her own 
hands, as in those of St. Francis of Assisi. Max spends his winters 
in Munich and his summers on Starnberger See, the watering- 
place made famous by King Ludwig’s unhappy death.’ 





London Letter 


A SHY MAN, and a reserved, undemonstrative man, Mr. John 
Lothrop Motley may have been, but the two delightful volumes of 
his ‘Correspondence,’ now in everybody’s hands, form a vivid, 
sparkling refutation of his ever having really been the dullard he 
so bewailed being, in matters social. As a writer and historian the 
world has long assigned to the author of ‘The Dutch Republic 
his proper place ; as a brilliant chatterbox—all the time beseeching 
the forbearance of his auditory in that respect—he here comes be- 
fore us. No doubt it was to him an effort, as it is to most people 
an effort, to attend solemn court functions and ceremonials, more pat~ 
ticularly after the novelty of these had worn off and curiosity had 
satisfied itself ; but that fancy and observation were both acutely at 
work, that nothing, even to the ‘ jackboots’ of a train-bearer, es- 
caped the quiet eyes of the mild, unobtrusive young diplomatist, 
who only went to splendid pageants, and accepted coveted invita- 
tions, because he ‘had ’ to do so, is abundantly evident in the pages 
of the first volume, while a still freer pen portrays for his readers 
the more congenial and fascinating dissipations of after years. 

Nor can it be alleged that a single gorgeous description or 
graphic touch was composed with a view to its meeting the public 
eye. Motley wrote to his mother, to his wife, and to other mem- 
bers of his family ; and though the letters are undeniably more 
finished in point of style and composition than is, or ever was, usu- 
al in the home circle, it can be easily understood that to a culti- 
vated man of orderly mind, accustomed to arrange his ideas even for 
himself, it would be more easy than not to fall into a more or 
less scholarly vein when once the pen were between the fingers, 
and the sheet, be it foolscap or note, spread upon the blotting-book. 
Thus, we have scenes at St. Petersburg, at Paris, at Dresden, at 
London, and at that ‘ mild, stagnant, elegant, drowsy, tranquil, 
clean, umbrageous little capital,’ the Hague, which neither Madame 
de Sévigné, nor Lady Mary Wortley Montague—those two queens of 
correspondence—could have hit off better. Take, for instance, the 
first reception witnessed at the Winter Palace of the Czar. We 
seem to see it all : The ‘ mob of goldlace dignitaries, among whom the 
ubiquitous Nesselrode was bobbing about as usual’; the ball-room, 
‘spacious enough for a whole nation to dance in, and absolutely 
overflowing with light, the ‘ great ladies of the court with their gold 
tiaras and sweeping robes of velvet and brocade’; and finally 
the entrance of the Emperor and Empress, who came ‘ marching 
in hand-in-hand like Adam and Eve,’ followed by their whole fam- 
ily, a — procession of Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses. 
‘down to a little Grand Duckling of seven or eight years old, look- 
ing like Puss in Boots, in a cavalry uniform.’ : 

How felicitously is the enchanting Taglioni touched off in the 
followifig : ‘ Nothing can equal her swimming, sweeping, whirling, 
floating motion. Her dancing is a perfect abstraction, or emana~- 
tion . . . Her most difficult steps and postures seem to pro- 
duce themselves without any volition of her own, and the most 
graceful, and in reality the most elaborate movements, are those of 
a “ three years’ child.”’ : 

Englishwomen may well make Motley a pretty curtsey (if not 
quite so faultless a one as would have been executed by the famous . 
danseusé) for his enthusiastic appreciation of them at all points. 
Those known to him deserved good treatment at his hands, no 
doubt. From morning to night the gentle scholar had his ear 
tickled by soft flatteries, his hands pressed by jewelled fingers, his 
presence besought by imploring, bewitching eyes; adulation and 
homage were the atmosphere in which he lived, during his residence 
in the English metropolis. The men did much, but the women 
did still more to make the days fly on the wings of enchantment : 
the least he could do in return was to rave (in the piece) about his 
fair entertainers, and to fall (metaphorically) at the feet of one and 
all, more especially of those ‘ delicious women of sixty’ for whom 
his special admiration would seem to bave heen reserved. 

It is hopeless to attempt quotation. The whole book is one 


piece of bright, humorous scene-painting, and I may add as not the 
least of its charms, that, so far as I can remember, there is not to 
be found one single malicious or ill-natured word throughout its 
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entire pages. Of how few of us could this be said, were our private 
correspondence, ranging over so wide a period, and comprising 
‘such a variety of subjects, to be held up to the light ! 

A fine, bracing, healthy book of a different order is Canon Cur- 
teis’ Life of Bishop Selwyn, although, to speak frankly, it seems to 
me that the learned author—one always presumes that a dignitary of 
the Church is a learned author—might have had a better idea of 
literary workmanship than is presented us in its pages. There 
is a great deal that is both interesting and instructive in them; 
and if one might only cut out the historical digressions and the in- 
numerable repetitions, there would be little to complain of, and 
much to be grateful for. The Bishop was, in popular phraseology, 
‘one of ‘ the right sort.’ Had he lived in olden time he would, we 
may be sure, have fought like the intrepid Walker at the siege of 
* Derry,’ sword in one hand, Bible in the other. His conception of 
a bishopric was at all times almost military, and his whole idea of 
church government was based upon the principle of discipline and 
unquestioning obedience. He had no patience with tenderly nur- 
tured young nap decagg may say he was almost cruel, unwit- 
tingly, towards them. Hardy and robust himself, what was cold 
or fatigue to him, if chapel or other duties demanded his or their 
presence? ‘Rest,’ he would say, ‘isit rest that you require? Rest 
is like a top when itis “asleep.”. It is then at full and steady 
work, and it is only when it begins to lose its speed thatsit begins 
to fall.’ But the speaker was a man of muscle, as well as of in- 
domitable energy and vigor of mind. At Eton he had been the 
man to pull the laboring oar in the antediluvian, seven-oared boat, 
which every one else tried to avoid ; and there is a spot still known 
on the banks of the Thames as ‘Selwyn’s bush,’ being the place 
where he had been wont to take a flying ‘header,’ which no other 
undergraduate had cared about attempting. As Bishop of New 
Zealand these feats stood him in better eto than many long hours 
of study. We hear of sturdy tramps among swamps and rivers 
which had to be waded or swum through; of seamanship which 
Stirred seafaring men into enthusiastic expressions of admiration ; 
of the humble shepherd boy helped with his unruly flock, and of 
equally unruly and terrified horses saved by his prowess from 
a watery grave. Even as Bishop of Lichfield—and an English 
Bishop is a very decorous and conventional person, as he usually 
deems, perhaps with truth, his office necessitates—Selwyn was 
Selwyn still. Let those who wish to learn how, read Canon Cur- 
teis’ book. 

With the springtime in London there begin—not, alas! spring 
days—but spring exhibitions. The ‘private views’ are upon us, 
once more. That at the Institute of Water-Colors, to which fauze- 
de-mieux we all went gaily enough last week—what shall I say 
To begin with, there was a blaze of treacherous sun- 
shine, and a cutting, cruel east wind outside. Aware of this, the 
wintriest of wintry garbs prevailed everywhere; and thus, when, 
armed to the teeth with furs, muffs and boas, the deadly blast was 
left behind, and the entrance hall crossed, every former comfort 
added to the victim’s succeeding woe. For oh, the crush, the 
crowd, the rabble—it really was a rabble, and there was no other 
word for it—that filled every room, and landing, and archway ! Peo- 
ple were not quite so unblushingly ill-mannered, perhaps, as at that 


extraordinary performance called ‘ The Ice Carnival,’ as to which, ~ 


like the sapient Scotch baillie, I shall ‘ study to say as little as need 
be’; but the air was filled with rumblings of discontent, injured 
and irritated faces were universal, and several late-comers—among 
whom was Lord Herschell,—having solemnly struggled to the top 
of the grand staircase, turned round then and there, and solemnly 
Struggled down again. As for the pictures, the walls might have 
been hung with tapestry, for all I saw of them. And what about 
the shilling for the catalogue? I don’t think invited guests quite 
see that shilling; and if the ‘ private view’ at the Institute is ever 
to be a success, or ever hopes to wipe out the remembrance of this 
last terrible failure, the first step in the right direction will be the 
— offered free catalogue, which is tendered at Burlington 
ouse on like occasions. 

I must say one word about Millais’ delicious little ‘ Duckling’ in 
Mr. McLean's gallery. The ‘Duckling,’ by the way, is not, like 
Motley’s at the Russian Court, of the masculine gender, but is a 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed, cherry-lipped little girl, of the order im- 
mortalized by our great child-painter. In the pond, hard by the 
little maiden, are other ‘ducklings’—real ducklings,—soft, fluffy, 
and full of sport, as they dart (unmistakably) hither and thither 
in the bright, clear water. The whole is charming, and yet—shall 
I dare to say it ?—I prefer the exquisite ‘ Bubbles’ of Pears’ Soap 
celebrity. Nothing, to my mind, can beat ‘ Bubbles.’ It is a treat 
to see it\on, all the boardings and station walls, and dusty, battered 
roadways: surely it is good that such a ‘thing of beauty’ should 
be a ‘joy’ to so many people: surely it is no degradation to art 
that it should thus beautify and adorn the rough edges of daily life. 
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What an extraordinary affair the ‘Zodpraxiscope’ must be! 
(I have looked out the word, to make sure that the spelling is cor- 
rect, which it was rather necessary to do, as we only heard the 
name in full dress, as it were, at Mr. Muybridge’s lecture before the 
Royal Institution, on Friday.) ~ Mr. Muybridge had a crowded 
audience, and appeared to thoroughly enjoy instructing them in the 
wonders of this wonderful ‘ Zodpraxiscope;’ his aim being to study 
the movements of animals in motion, in their various paces, by 
means of instantaneous photography. A sequence of pictures 
traced from instantaneous photographs of a horse in motion, walk- 
ing, trotting, ambling, etc., is made to revolve rapidly, while a disc 
with slits revolves in the opposite direction. The rapid succession 
of these, thrown from a lantern on to the screen, gives the appear- 
ance of actual motion, while turning very slowly allows each separ- 
ate phase of the pace to be examined. From different and care- 
fully worked out experiments, this interesting fact has been estab- 
lished, that, with the exception of the camel, all quadrupeds, even 
the sloth walking back-downwards along a branch, move their 
limbs in the same order in walking. A child on all fours follows 
the same rule. We were then informed as to the order in which 
the supporting feet moved, and in addition to ‘paces,’ such move- 
ments as rearing, kicking, plunging, etc., were shown in the horse, 
mule, and ass. The lecturer’s many illustrations were manifest- 
ly followed with interest by a quiet, intent audience. More will 
probably be heard yet of the ‘ Zo6praxiscope ’; but if so, we do en- 
treat Mr. Muybridge to re-christen his bantling, reminding him that 
spelling-bees are no longer in fashion, and that although it is all 
very well to say ‘What’s in a name?’ there are limits to the for- 
bearance of, at any rate, non-scientists, on the subject. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


SoME of the friends, in this city, of the late Rev. J.G. Wood, the 
English naturalist whose family was left destitute, have interested 
themselves in raising a purse for them, and the treasurer of the 
fund, Mr. Samuel H. Russell, tells me that he sent a draft last week 
for $531.25, and has since received a small additional contribution. 
I used to meet Mr. Wood frequently when he was in Boston, and 
was impressed by the tireless devotion to his work which is men- 
tioned by the London papers. At one time he contemplated bring- 
ing his family here to live, but the failure of a lecture bureau with 
which he had engagements crippled his resources and obliged him 
to forego the execution of this plan. 

Though Mr. Wood wore clothes of strictly clerical cut, he did not 
have the traditional clerical appearance ; he had rather a heavy ex- 
pression of countenance, and it was only when the subject of natural 
history was started, that his face lighted up, and he became enthus- 
iastic in his talk. He was very ready with his pencil, and in conver- 
sation would often whip it out in order to make an illustrative 
sketch. I recall a drawing which he made of his idea of the sea- 
serpent, which he believed, with Agassiz, to be a specimen of a pre- 
historic type of monster which had survived the destruction of most 
of its fellows. The sketch which he made of one of these saurians 
I recognized afterwards in an article that he contributed to The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Wood searched high and low for materials to illustrate nat- 
ural history, and I recall the glee which he expressed at finding in 
a dime-museum here in Boston a link between the horse of to-day 
and its pre-historic ancestor. He thought dime-museums rendered 
efficient service to science by their collection of abnormal specimens 
of animated nature, and that even manufactured ones had their 
uses in stimulating the imagination and developing the critical 
faculty in earnest observers. 

I recall some informal talks which the deceased naturalist gave 
at the St. Botolph club, as throwing light on the uses of rather 
unpopular creatures, such as the cockroach and the moth. The 
sketches which he made, in. different colored chalks, of the interior 
economy of the former insect gave me a new idea of its adaptation 
to its mission as a scavenger, and a story which he told of its 
bibulous propensities clearly indicated a link between cockroaches 
and men. Mr, Wood was called upon by his neighbor Sims Reeves, 
the noted tenor, to throw light upon the mysterious disappearance 
of the champagne from the bottles in his cellar which ia found 
nearly empty, though the corks had apparently not been tampered 
with. The observant naturalist declared that the wine had been 
extracted by cockroaches, who had inserted their feelers at the side 
of the corks. On setting a watch in the wine cellar, Mr. Wood’s 
solution of the mystery was confirmed. Some cockroaches were 
caught in the suction act; others were seen crawling away in a 
fuddled condition, and others were lying about in a state of intoxi- 
cation which suggested that they were strongly in need of restora- 
tives, if not of a homily on the evils of intemperance. 
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‘Robert Elsmere’ enters to-day on its second and last week at 
the Hollis Street Theatre, and the doubtful measure of success 
which it has attained is due, as I intimated in my last letter, to the 
dramatist’s departure from the character and spirit of the play. 
Tsprdenad religious question involved in the story is only glanced 
at in the drama, and its significance is perverted by leaving Robert 
Elsmere bereft of any religious faith, and relying only upon some 
vague belief in causation. The transformations in other characters 
are hardly less striking, and despite the dramatist’s ingenuity in 
making the most of his new-fangled elements, the play is asa 
whole uninteresting, and even the excellent acting is weighted 
down by its heaviness. 

The changes inthe house of Ticknor & Co. while transferring 
valuable interests to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. leave the senior mem- 
ber, Mr. B. H. Ticknor, who is to continue business under his old 
firm-name, free to devote his entire attention to his important sub- 
scription book department, to the publication of Zhe American 
Architect, and the sale of the ‘Memorial History of Boston,’ a work 
of monumental value. Mr. George F. Godfrey retires from the 
publishing business to assume charge of his business interests in 
Bangor, where he is president of a telephone company. Mr. 
Thomas B. Ticknor, another member of the firm, will have charge 
of the stock and wholesale sales department of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., who have, as THE CRITIC has already mentioned, purchased 
the copyrights, electrotype-plates and stock of all the miscellan- 
eous publications of Ticknor & Co. It is’ pleasant to know that 
the old firm-name—which dates back to 1832, when Mr. William 
D. Ticknor, the father of the two partners who now separate, and 
John Allen began business together in the Old Corner Bookstore, 
where James T. Fields was afterward to figure—is to be continued 
in the quarters where it has been established of late years. 

Little, Brown & Co. publish an important work throwing light 
on the material resources of the country and the progress made in 
their development. - It is entitled ‘The United States’ and is full 
of instructive facts and figures bearing on the subject. The au- 
thor, Prof. J. D. Whitney of Harvard University, says, in his pref- 
ace, that the work was originally written as an article for ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in which part of it was published, but 
that portions of the matter furnished were omitted altogether, and 
other portions were materially altered by attempts at condensation, 
so that their meaning was often obscured and sometimes even ren- 
dered entirely illegible. References to sources of information were 
struck out in many cases. The alterations now given are mostly 
in the form of notes, and the addition of fresh statistics which in 
many cases are as late as the middle or end of the year 1888. 

The fascinating D’Artagnan Romances, by the elder Dumas, 

‘ published by the same firm in ten volumes, have been so successful 
that the publishers will bring out another ten volumes of the author 
in the autumn. The enthusiastic praise given to these romances 
by writers like Thackeray, Stevenson and Andrew Lang has borne 
fruit in popular appreciation of their attractions, and they bring 
the period they depict so vividly before the reader that I am not 
surprised that Michelet bears witness to the historic truth of the 
stories, which are doubly attractive in the tasteful dress in which 
they are now arrayed. 

D. Lothrop & Co. have found their spring work considerably im- 
peded by their removal to their new store, and the publication of 

. some of their books has been postponed by the demands of car- 
penters and painters upon the space in printing-office and bindery. 
Now, however, these troubles have been overcome and their lead- 
ing publications of the season, notably Prof. Boyesen’s ‘ Vagabond 
Tales’ and John L. Heaton’s ‘ Story of Vermont,’ are at last ready. 
Mr. D. Lothrop is still seeking rest among the North Carolina pines 
at Asheville—the first vacation he has taken for several years. 

I hear that Mr. Frederick A. Ober, the Mexican traveller, is to 
be at work this summer, which is his only breathing space from lec- 
turing, upon a book on his native town where his family have lived 
for two hundred years. It is entitled ‘ Beverly, Historic and Pic- 
turesque.’ He-is to lecture before the American Geographical 
Society at Chickering Hall, New York, to-morrow (Tuesday) 
evening, on ‘North Africa: Tunis to Tangier,’ being reminis- 
cences of his last year’s travels. 

Mr. Edwin Lasseter Bynner’s serial ‘ The Begum’s Daughters,’ 
which is to begin in the May AZ/antzc, deals with Knickerbocker 
scenes and characters, but the justification for the title is made 
apparent as the narrative progresses. 


Boston, April 15, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





‘THE D1ary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris’ is noticed at 
great length in 7he Atheneum of March 30, the review filling seven 
columns of the paper. Regret is expressed that more is not told of 
Morris’s early career. 
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The Washington Centennial Loan Exhibition 


TO THE THOUGHTFUL, the most interesting feature of the 
Washington Centennial celebration is the Loan Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which has been arranged by the Art and 
Exhibition Committee, assisted Mr. W. A, Coffin as Manager. It 
consists of a collection of historic portraits and Revolutionary relics. 
There is, in a somewhat bewildering array of portraits of Wash- 
ington, that first painted by Gilbert Stuart, of which the celebrated 
‘ Gibbs’ portrait hanging near it is a replica. This is a beautiful 
bit of painting, and suggests that Stuart’s fame has not yet reached 
its zenith. It is known as the ‘ Vaughan’ portrait, and is sent by 
Mrs. Joseph Harrison of Philadelphia. The‘ Wright’ portrait, en- 
graved in the April Century, gives perhaps a little better indica- 
tion of what was passing beneath the calm exterior ; but if so, it is 
only by a happy accident, for the workmanship is inferior and much 
less intelligent. A small full-length sketch from life of Washing- 
ton standing by his white charger is by Trumbull, and is owned by 
Edmund Law Rodgers of Baltimore, who has sent a considerable 
proportion of the Washington relics. The painting bears an in- 
scription purporting that it was a present from the artist to his 
wife. It is the original from which the large picture in our City 
Hall was taken. 


A remarkably life-like portrait of Franklin, in pastels, by J. S. 
Duplessis, is one of the gems of the collection. It was painted in 
1783, and shows Poor Richard in a pearl-grey coat, with fea- 
tures sunken and pale, but with kindly and expressive eyes. It 
belongs to Mr. John Biglow. The portraits of John Adams and 
Mrs, Adams, by Stuart, owned by Charles Francis Adams of Bos- 
ton, are but fair examples of the painter's skill. Trumbull's full- 
length and life-size portrait of Alexander Hamilton, owned by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce; Copley’s group of Ralph Izard 
and his wife, belonging to Dr. G. E. Marigault of Charleston, S. C.; 
the portrait of Chief Justice Jay in his robes of office; Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Rufus King, and Matthew Brown's of Jefferson, 
will be looked at with interest as, in all probability, satisfactory 
likenesses. But they are not artistically equal to the Washington 
first mentioned and the Franklin. 


In the ball-room, among other relics of the Revolution, will be 
noticed a curious little drawing in India-ink by Kosciusko, repre- 
senting apparently the Virginia Natural Bridge. There are several 
plans, very neatly drawn by Washington’s own hand, of his Mount 
Vernon estate, and one of the positions of the American forces at 
Philipsburg by some one of the French officers, name not given. 
As curious in its way as any of these is a piece of Washington’s 
bed-curtains, printed, apparently from a copper plate, with an 
allegorical design of ‘ America Presenting at the Altar of Liberty 
Medallions of her Illustrious Sons’, As a reminder of the tastes 
of the time, of the moulds in which ideas were run, there is noth- 
ing in the collection of greater interest. 


The miniatures, however, will well repay study. They are 
numerous and almost all of them aregood. The Washington Greys 
of Philadelphia have sent a portrait of Washington by James Peale ; 
Sicardy’s portrait of Louis XVI., presented by the King to Frank- 
lin, is loaned by James May Duane; Sully’s Patrick Henry is sent 
by William Wirt Henry of Richmond, and Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Nellie Custis by Mr. Edwin Lewis, our Minister to Portugal. 
The Ramage miniature of Washington, mentioned by Mr. Hart in 
his Century article as having been lost, and which has since been 
discovered by Mrs. Beach of Peekskill, is here also. 

In addition to the portraits, both plastic and graphic, and the 
other works which contribute most to the artistic value of the 
exhibition, there is a very interesting display of personal relics. 
This includes Gen. Washington’s dress sword, and other of his 
swords ; the clothes he wore at his inauguration, now the proper- 
ty of Thornton A. Washington of Washington, D. C.; his camp 


outfit, lent by ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt; his snuff-box, at. ° 


present owned by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor of this city; his silver 
spurs; a copy of the Acts of Congress presented to him by the 
members of that body; Martha Washington’s Bible; and various 
family relics owned by Col. Daingerfield Lewis of Audley, Va. 
Col. Lewis of Baltimore, who is a grandson of Mrs. Washington, 
brought his relics, including the dress sword, from Baltimore in 
one of the first President’s own trunks. Other historic swords 
besides Washington’s are those of Chief Justice Jay, and Gov. 
Benjamin Pierce of New-Hampshire, father of President Pierce. 
There is also the wéoden leg which Gouverneur Morris wore in 
Paris during the Revolution, loaned by his grandchildren from 
the collection of relics at Old Morrisania; objects which be- 
longed to Jefferson and Governor Clinton; and scores of auto- 
graph letters. There is, moreover, a valuable collection of old 
plate. 

















A special exhibit has been prepared by the Fellowcraft Club 
of newspapers and magazines published in the United States dur- 
ing the Administration of Washington, as well as certain journals 
of earlier date. It embraces about 160 numbers, exhibited in 
glass cases, so that their contents may be read. In these papers 
are minute accounts of the inauguration of Washington, his death 
and funeral, and all the attendant circumstances, and equally 
detailed accounts of the deaths of Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, Israel Putnam, and John Hancock. One of the papers 
dates back to 1753. The Pennsylvania Packet of Sept. 19, 1787. 
contains the first newspaper publication of the Constitution, and 
The Connecticut Gazette and Universal Intelligencer the first of the 
Declaration of Independence. Thecollection is chiefly loaned, and 
the Fellowcraft Club is largely indebted for its success to the New 
York State Library, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, the Oneida 
Historical Society, the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, S. C.; 
Gordon L. Ford and Paul L. Ford of Brooklyn, Prof. J. B. McMaster 
of Philadelphia, William Bispham of the Grolier Club, Robert Gor- 
don Butler, Dr. Gouverneur M. Smith, and Col. R. T. Durvett of 
Louisville, Ky. The Chairman of the Club committee is Mr. W. 
H. Patten. 

The exhibition was opened on Wednesday evening with an ad- 
dress by the Chairman of the Art and Exhibition Committee, Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand who presented the exhibition to Mayor Grant's 
official representative. It will be open to the public till May 8, 
from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. daily, except on Sundays, the price of 
admission being 50 cents, and season tickets, not transferable, $1. 
A complete catalogue will be made. 





Music 
The Philharmonic Society’s Concert 

THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY is rapidly nearing the end of its 
first half-century of existence, but in the last concert of the sea- 
son last Saturday night there were no signs of decay, unless it was 
to be found in the weak and piping treble of the oboe; but as the 
regular player of that instrument is off with the German Opera 
Company, the one defegt of the evening’s music is not an indication 
of approaching decrepitude. The concert had evidently been pre- 
ared with great care by Mr. Thomas, who probably found relief 
rom the strain of his domestic affliction in drilling the band for 
the occasion. The music was all familiar, but it was played with 
splendid spirit and such a gorgeous body of tone that it seemed the 
most delightful as well as interesting offered to the public in the 
season. The orchestral pieces were Beethoven's Overture to Col- 
lin’s tragedy ‘ Coriolan’ (splendid and characteristic enough to have 
been inspired by Shakspeare’s play, as it probably was), the same 
master’s Fourth Symphony, and the ‘ Bacchanale’ and ‘ Kaiser- 
march’ of Wagner. The solo number was Chopin’s Concerto in 
E minor for pianoforte, played by Mr. Joseffy, with Tausig’s ac- 
companiment and changes. Mr. Joseffy fairly outdid himself in 
this work, and aroused an enthusiasm that found expression in such 
a storm of plaudits as is seldom heard at a Philharmonic concert. 
After half a dozen recalls he played Chopin’s ‘ Berceuse ’ like the 

lullaby of a zephyr. 





Mr. Huss’s Concert 

THE YOUNGER class of American composers, those especially, 
who, like Arthur Foote, George W. Chadwick, Arthur Whiting, 
E. A. McDowell and Templeton Strong, have studied the art of 
music in the German conservatories within the last ten or twelve 
years, have enjoyed of late great advantages over their predeces- 
sors in being permitted to hear some of their own works performed. 
For this, credit is chiefly due to Mr. Frank Van der Stucken in New 
York, who, in his Novelty Concerts at Steinway Hall, made it a 
int to treat American writers with the same consideration that 

e showed to the younger men of France, Germany, Belgium and 
Italy, and finally went even farther, and last year in Chickering Hall 
devoted a series of orchestral and chamber concerts exclusively to 
music written by Americans. The cause which he was first to es- 
pouse in .an emphatic manner is now being promoted by the Ameri- 
can Music Teachers’ National Association, which, at its meeting 
each year, gives a seriesof American concerts. At one of these, in 
Indianapolis, two years ago, and afterwards at one of the Chickering 
Hall concerts, a P scones for pianoforte and orchestra, by Hen- 
ry Holden Huss of New York was brought to public notice. It 
attracted attention in professional circles, and other works from 
the same pen were looked forward to with interest. Since then the 
young composer has been industriously engaged, and the best 
fruits of his industry were displayed at a concert of his own com- 
epecons given in Steinway Hall on the roth inst. An audience 
ne in numbers and character gave encouragement to his enter- 
prise. The music consisted of two pieces for two pianos, eleven songs, 
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solos for the violin and violoncello, and a trio for piano, violin and 
*cello. Speaking generally of Mr. Huss’s music, it may be said that 
it discloses a promising degree of creative talent as yet in a form- 
ative stage. He has modern longings for emotional expression 
through recondite and sometimes venturesome harmonies, and is. 

rhaps a little overfond of elaborating his thoughts in learned 
orms ; but he aims at the good in art and is admirably conscien- 
tious in his efforts and serious in his aims. 


The Fine Arts 


Sale of a Part of the Durcal Collection . 
THE Diircal collection of old masters, recently exhibited at the 
American Art Galleriés, in Madison Square, was put up at auction 
at Chickering Hall on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. On 
the first evening, fifty-five paintings were offered, but only seven- 
teen sold, the prices bid for the others not reaching the limits fixed 
by the owner and announced in advance. The night’s receipts. 
were $3325. On Thursday evening only nineteen sales were made, 
the aggregate receipts reaching $6200, or $9525 for the two nights. 
The highest prices paid were $1000 for Murillo’s ‘ Infant Savior 
Extracting a Thorn,’ which went to Mrs. J. W. Drexel; $1000 for 
Velasquez’s ‘Duc de Olivares on Horseback,’ purchased by Dr. 
W. Duncan McKim ; $350 for ‘ Portrait of a Dominican Friar,’ by 
Alonzo Cano; $400 for ‘ A Young Man Cleaning a Dog,’ by Franz 
von Mieris ; $250 for ‘A Wreath of Flowers,’ by Bartolome Perez ;. 
and $250 for ‘ The Street of the Amargura,’ by José Ribera. Of 
the modern canvases, ‘ The Turks,’ by Alexandre J. Decamps, was 
sold for $500; a ‘Battle-Piece,’ by Alejandro Ferrant, for $300 ; 
and ‘ An Ensign,’ by the same artist, for $250. The drawings and 
sketches were sold on Friday and Saturday evenings, and brought 
$1887, making the total receipts from the sale $11,412. 








Art Objects at the Union League Club 

THE LAST, for the present season, of the Union League Club’s. 
art exhibitions took place on April 11-13. There were shown some 
interesting water-colors and a quantity of curios, porcelains and 
lacquers. Of those of the water-colors which were new to us, Mr. 
La Farge’s ‘Fishing in Japan’ was the most interesting. It is a 
night piece. The boats and the water in front are lit up by a blaz- 
ing cresset fixed on the projecting stern of one of them. The 
trained cormorants which do the actual catching of the fish are 
floating about, half in light, half in shadow, on the dark water. 
‘Several chains of mountains, dimly seen, close up the background. 
Other good pictures were Carroll Beckwith’s ‘ Peasant Girl,’ Francis. 
Day’s ‘ Rest,’ Hamilton Hamilton’s ‘ Mountain Laurel,’ H. Valken- 
burg’s ‘ Woman Feeding Pigs,’ H. Stacquet’s marshy ‘ Landscape,’ 
and three of the Whistler drawings from the collection at Wunder- 
lich’s. But the display of Japanese art work, though much of it 
was only second-rate, proved more attractive to most visitors than 
the water-colors; Mr. C. A. Dana's case of Japanese porcelains. 
and potteries held the best of it. The selection was made, not as 
in other cases, for oddity, rarity or mechanical skill; but each piece 
was valuable for some peculiar beauty of form, or glaze, or color, 
or decoration. Mr. Dana’s pieces of old Satsuma, Hirato, Awato 
and Owari are more than mere curiosities like Mr. Rockefeller’s 
magnificent crystal ball; they are real works of art. A few of the 
sword guards, lacquers and carvings in the other cases were of 
similar quality ; but the majority showed little but the extremely 
skilful workmanship of recent periods. 





Art Notes 

THERE will shortly be opened in London, at 67 New Bond Street, 
an exhibition of American decorative art, the first of its kind ever 
held in the British Metropolis. Mr. John La Farge has contributed 
to it some of his works in stained glass, the Associated Artists 
send embroideries and tapestries, and the Low Tile “Works, the 
Rookwood Pottery and several other firms specimens of their 
wares. = 


—The instructors, members and students of the Art Students” 
League made a very satisfactory showing at the exhibition of their 
work last Saturday. 

—The famous Secretan art collection is in course of dispersion, 
owing to the copper king’s financial collapse. The gem of the 
gallery is Millet’s ‘Angelus.’ This M. Secretan bought at the 
Wilson sale in 1881 for $32,000. Afterwards he sold it, and later 
still bought it back again for $52,000. He has since refused $100, 
000 for it. Sixty of the 200 pictures are attributed to old masters,. 
but most of them are of the modern French school. M. Albert Wolff, 
in a recent Figaro, estimated the cost of the collection at nearly 
$2,4000,00, and its probable market value to-day at not more than, 
$1,600,000, It is rumored, but not at all authoritatively, we believe, 
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that Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt recently offered $1,500,000 for it. The 
sale is private, and a Parisian ‘ financial magnate’ is said to control 
it. 

—Theodore Child has written an article on ‘American Artists at 
the Paris Salon, 1889,’:which, with many illustrations, will form the 
supplement to Harper's Weekly published April 24. 





Current Criticism 


Way ‘ ROBERT ELSMERE’ WAS DRAMATIZED.—There is little 
that is dramatic, and still less that is theatric in the book. Its 
tone is deeply religious, and its atmosphere is that of the sanctuary. 
It is not a book for the mob, and in tone, thought, character and ar- 
rangement it is unsuited to the modern theatre. The book does 
not appeal at all to the playwright, and there is no dramatic story 
in it which compels the attention of the dramatist. The plain 
truth is, that the dramatic author and the theatre manager have 
sought to take advantage of the great and unusual amount of 
advertising the book has had, and the general interest which it has 
awakened. While the excitement over the book is at fever heat, 
they make a play founded upon it and called by the same name, 
present it in an elaborate manner and with a company of promi- 
nent and favorite players, and hope to make their venture success- 
ful, depending upon the public curiosity. The protest of Mrs. 
Ward against the dramatizing of her work has only added to the 
vast amount of advertising the book and the play have received, 
and, despite the author’s protest, the drama is presented. That 
the managers had a legal right, under existing laws, to take and 
utilize Mrs. Ward’s property in ideas, is, perhaps, undoubted, but 
what right they have in equity to use for their own enrichment the 
results of the author’s labors is a question which would bear con- 
siderable discussion if this were the place for such argument. The 
play, too, does not fairly represent the book; on the contrary, its 
tone and tendency are to lessen the influence of the novel.— Zhe 
Boston Herald. 





JOHN BRIGHT’S TASTE IN LITERATURE.—The Bible he knew 
well, and if Bright’s own incomparable style now and then suggests 
any original, it is the greater prophets of the Old Testament. 
Whether his reading was very various even among English poets 
may be doubted. It is singular that, next to Milton, the one whom 
he most quoted should be George Wither. I have his own author- 
ity for it. He said to me once: ‘If you come across a quotation 
in any speech of mine which you don’t recognize, it is probably 
Wither.’ He could hardly explain what it was that attracted him in 
this obscure writer, for obscure he is, and hardly more than two or 
three of Wither’s poems hold their place in literature. Late in life 
Bright read, I think, not very much except current writings on 
subjects that were nearest to him. He knew the latest pamphlet 
on Ireland, and the newest popular arguments for Free Trade. He 
had a habit, which was not critical, of mentioning these ephemeral 
writings in some speech of his own with unstinted praise. No ad- 
vertisement could be so effective. He sold countless thousands of 
Mongredien’s treatise by such an allusion; and other thousands of 
a poor history of England. He was not critical. Even Milton had 
not formed his taste in poetry. He pronounced a panegyric on 
such very mediocre verse as is to be found in the ‘Epic of Hades.’ 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s popularity, such as it is, dates from that sen- 
tence. Between Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone contrasts were more 
numerous than resemblances, but no contrast was stronger than 
between their habits of reading. Mr. Gladstone has read, and 
does read, widely in at least half a dozen languages ; and his read- 
ing of the best books is continuous. Both of them read the last 
thing before sleeping. Mr. Gladstone reads Homer. Mr. Bright 
read, not even his. beloved Milton, but the last pamphlet somebody 
had sent him; and yet Mr. Gladstone’s English style is one of his 
weak points, and Mr. Bright’s English style one of his strong points. 
What a natural genius in the use of words he must have had !— 
“GW. Sv in the Tribune. 





AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO MR. WHITTIER.—America has no 
need to be ashamed of the productions of her Muse during the last 
half-century. She has not produced a great artist-poet like Tenny- 
son, nor a profound poet-thinker like Browning ; but she has given 
us a goodly number of poets whose words the world will not will- 
ingly let die—such as William Cullen Bryant and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, among the departed, and James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John Greenleaf Whittier, still happily 
spared to us. Amongst these Whittier holds a very high and dis- 
tinctive place. His poems have not the artistic finish of Mr. Low- 
ell’s, nor the popular elements to be found in Longfellow’s ; but in 
some senses they are superior to both. For a peculiar and beauti- 
ful-power of pathetic expression they are unrivalled, whilst on sub- 
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jects which move him deeply, such as oppression or slavery, there is 
a prophet-like strength of conviction and utterance which stirs the 
soul to its depths. Indeed, his poems are not, like so many of our 
age, the result of mere culture and acquaintance with poetic forms ; 
he owes little, if anything, to these ; they are the outcome of a ten- 
der, passionate, poetic heart. The man is the poet. Of him the 
oft-quoted dictum is true to the uttermost: ‘ The poet is born, not 
made.’ There isno writer of recent times with whom we are ac- 
quainted who, without moralizing, does so much to waken a real- 
ly religious and Christ-like feeling as Mr. Whittier. We are con- 
vinced that a wide circulation of his works in England will do much 
to elevate religious feeling, to overthrow unworthy conceptions of 
God, and to promote that true sense of brotherhood among men 
and nations which more than legal. enactments or the schemes of 
Socialists will tend to hasten on earth the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven. We trust, therefore, that this complete and worthy is- 
sue will lead to as wide an acceptance of his works in our country 
as they have already received in the United States.—London Liter- 
ary World. 





How TO READ POETRY.—My advice is, learn to read poetry 
judiciously, richly and clearly aloud ; and then persevere in reading 
silently to yourself in the conscious way. Every attentive person 
must have noticed that there are two ways of silent reading. One 
with his eyes alone, automatically, rapidly, in the very back parlor 
of the brain; the other is with the lips also, in imagination, al- 
though no sound is made, with the formation of every word, and as 
if on the very frontier of vocal expression. The second of these 
modes should always be adopted in reading poetry to one’s self, 
Here there is no breathless interest in the facts narrated, no over- 
whelming necessity to hurry on for information’s sake. It must 
never be overlooked that the sound, the conduct of the metrical ef- 
fect, is no matter of indifference. Even in mere rhapsodies, di- 
vested ofall real verse form, such as the effusions of Ossian and of 
Walt Whitman, there is a right way of reading and a wrong. 
Among the great masters of metre we may take it as certain that, 
at all events in the characteristic writings, no apparent discord is an 
accident or a fault, but variation introduced for purposes of the most 
refined art. Hence, when the young or inexperienced reader comes 
upon a line which seems to him to be difficult or impossible to scan, 
he should not pass it by, or force it to bend itself unwillingly to his 
preconceived notions, but take as much pains to learn the poet’s in- 
tended effect as he would take in mastering a page of Greek or 
Latin to find out the exact meaning ofa stubborn phrase. Let him, 
above all, suppose himself in error sooner than the poet, and let him 
remember that one of the greatest scholars that ever lived, the 
famous Bentley, brought ridicule on himself ; because he could not 
bend Milton’s text down to the level of his own rules, he ventured 
to set right the music of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It was like correcting a 
great master because his melody did not keep time with a barrel 
organ, and, amazingly clever man as Bentley was, the world has 
never ceased to laugh at his presumption.—Zdmund Gosse. 





‘THE RELIGION OF NATURE.’—Emerson’s gospel is the religion 
of nature,—a limited gospel, but a veritable glad tidings for our 
age of nature-study, with its blind fear that there is therein no place 
left for worship and for awe, for peace of faith and joy of hope. It 
seems to me most natural that Emerson should pass away close 
after Darwin. They were really linked together as typical men of 
our age; the one representing the researches of the Understanding . 
into nature, the other the visions of the Reason through nature. 
Darwin creates an époch in knowledge, and reconstructs the globe. 
Emerson leads up‘the new knowledge into a new faith, and spheres 
the larger earth within vaster heavens. Darwin is the accoucheur 
of a new order of thought, which in Emerson finds its voice :— 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light. 
The great Englishman, dying just as he had examined an interest- 
ing beetle, was not more truly a student of nature than was his 
fellow voyageur into the mysteries of the beyond. Emerson’s first 
notable essay was entitled ‘ Nature.’ That title might stand over 
all his writings. Each air was a variation of one theme. Every 
topic was a phase of one subject. How he loved nature and lived 
in it, we have already seen. Thence he drew his inspirations. His 
poems are songs, not of the salon, but of the field ; -and not of the 
‘ asphodel meadows’ about which he read, but of the daisy fields of 
Concord, where the rhodora blooms ‘its own excuse for being,’ 
where ‘ the burly, dozing humble-bee drones,’ and the winds sough 
through the ‘ sacred pines.’ Nature holds a fundamental position 
in his thought. All knowledge must rear itself upon its basic facts, 
Laws, beliefs, institutions, must root themselves in nature, and 
suck up their forces from it. Nature holds the truths it behooves 
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us to know, Therefore, he studied her with such patient, reverent 
care that he interpreted her as another Wordsworth. He is nature 
become self-conscious and thinking aloud.—_Dr. R. Heber Newton. 





SIMPLICITY.—We may test contemporary literature by its con- 
formity to the canon of simplicity; that is,if it has not that, we 
may conclude that it lacks one essential lasting quality. It may 
please ; it may be ingenious, brilliant even ; it may be the fashion 
of the day, and a fashion that will hold its power of pleasing for 
half a century, but it will be a fashion, Mannerisms of course will 
not deceive us, nor extravagances, eccentricities, affectations, nor 
the straining after effect by the use of coined or far-fetched words 
and prodigality in adjectives. But style? Yes, there is such a 
thing as style, good and bad ; and the style sh~wld be the writer’s 
own and characteristic of him, as his speech is. ®Butthe moment I 
admire a style for its own sake, a style that attr.-ts my attention 
so constantly that I say, How good that is! I begm to be suspi- 
cious. If it is too good, too pronouncedly good, I fear I shall not 
like it so well on a second reading. If it comes to stand between 
me and the thought, or the personality behind the thought, I grow 
more and more suspicious. Is the book a window, through which 
Iam to see life? Then I cannot have the glass too clear. Is it to 
affect me like a strain of music? Then I am still more disturbed 
by any affectations. Is it to produce the effect of a picture ? Then 
I know I want the simplest harmony of color. And I have learned 
that the most effective word-painting, as it is called, is the simplest. 
This is true if it is a question only of present enjoyment. But we 
may be sure that any piece of literature which attracts only by some 
trick of style, however it may blaze up for a day and startle the 
world with a flash, lacks the element of endurance. We do not 
need much experience to tell us the difference between a lamp and a 
Roman candle. Even in our day we have seen many reputations 
flare up, illuminate the sky, and then go out in utter darkness. 
When we take a proper historical perspective, we see that it is the 
universal, the simple, that lasts—/r. Warner, in The Atlantic. 





Notes 


The Independent's Washington Centennial number, published 
on the 25th inst., will contain contributions from a host of famous 
men and women. Mr. Gladstone, the Comte de Paris, Louis Kos- 
suth, George Bancroft, Prof. Freeman, Mr. Whittier, Mr. Hale, Col. 
Higginson, Hamilton Fish, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, Mrs, Burton Harrison and Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb are only a few of the celebrities who will make the number an 
illustrious one. 

—Harper's Bazar, to be issued April 26, will contain, among 
much ‘ Centennial’ matter, an engraving of Daniel Huntington’s 
‘Lady Washington's Reception Day,’ and two drawings by H. A. 

. Ogden, ‘ Washington Taking the Oath’ and ‘ The First Inaugura- 
tion Ball—Washington Leading Mrs. Maxwell in the Minuet.’ 

—The Centennial Celebration of Washington’s Inauguration will 
be continued in the Metropolitan Opera House, on the evening of 
May Ist, under the auspices of the National Provident Union. The 
presiding officer will be Congressman William Warner of Kansas 
City, Mo., Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic ; and the orators will be the Hon. John W. Daniel, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Washington’s Native State), and the Hon. Shel- 
by M. Cullom, U. S. Senator from Illinois (Lincoln's State.) 


—Emerson’s ‘Fortune of the Republic’ and other American 
essays are included in the April number of the inexpensive River- 
side Literature Series. Paes 


—Houghton Mifflin & Co. will soon publish the first volumes of 
an Illustrated Library Edition of Thackeray. It will be printed 
from large type, and will contain twenty-two volumes, illustrated 
with over 1600 pictures from designs by Thackery and various art- 

. ists. It will be more complete than any edition yet published. 


—Mr. Bright’s last literary work was the revision of the preface 
to a reprint of Jonathan Dymond’s ‘ Inquiry into the Accordancy of 
War with the Principles of Christianity. The book embodies the 
uncompromising condemnation of war that is associated with 
Bright’s name. Its author was a linen-draper. 


—Some of ‘the rare books collected by the late Robert Lenox 
Kennedy are to be sold by Ortgies & Co. April 23 to 26, and are 
now on exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. The man- 
agers have been ill-advised enough to add a large number of other 
books, prints, miniatures, paintings and porcelains, and to catalogue 
the whole miscellaneous lot together. Book-lovers, however, will 
find here a few rarities of the first water ; the first Florentine edi- 
tion of Homer, printed in 1488 ; the First Folio Shakspeare ; ‘ Pur- 
has, His Pilgrims,’ printed in 1625; the Aldine editions of Aris- 
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tophanes, Sophocles, Pindar and Aristotle. A lot of old bindings 
includes specimens in good preservation of Grolier, Le Gascon and 
other styles. Among the Americana is a copy of Audubon’s. 
‘Quadrupeds’ of the original folio edition, and a copy of the first 
edition of the ‘ Book of Mormon.’ 


—A reply to Prof. Huxley’s article on ‘ Agnosticism ’ in the last 
Popular Science Monthly will appear in the May issue of that 
magazine. It is by the Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, Principal of King’s. 
College and Bishop of Peterborough, whose earlier utterances have 
been criticised by Prof. Huxley. 


—Messrs. Macmillan & Co., are to be the publishers of ‘An. 
Author's Love,’ the book referred to in our Notes last week as pur- 
porting to contain the replies of the lady to whom Prosper Méri- 
mée addressed his famous ‘ Lettres & une Inconnue.’ Mérimée’s 
volume, it will be remembered, caused no little sensation in Paris, 
people asking each other who the fascinating ‘ unknown’ could be.. 
It was never discovered, we believe, or that , me replies were known: 
to exist, so that the volume giving them is looked for with much 
interest and curiosity. It is eoteeatned to be the work of an 
American lady. 

—Messrs, Putnam will publish in the fall a ‘ History of the Nine-- 
teenth Army Corps,’ by Richard B. Irwin, formerly Lieut.-Col. of 
Volunteers. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press Prof. Carl Justi’s ‘ Diego- 
Velasquez and his Times,’ translated by Prof. A. H. Keane, and pro- 
fusely illustrated ; Pierre Paris’s ‘Manual of Ancient Sculpture,’ 
edited and augmented by Jane E. Harrison; ‘ Half-Hours: with 
Humorous Authors,’ by Charles Morris ; ‘Eight Hundred Miles in. 
an Ambulance,’ by Laura Winthrop Johnson ; and ‘ Francis Bacon’ 
(Part II), by John Nichol. 

—After twenty-four years of service, Prof. Henry Morley is. 
about to resign the Chair of English Literature at University Col- 
lege, London. 

—The American Workman is the title of an illustrated maga- 
zine of ‘ practice and theory,’ which Cassell & Co. have added to 
their already long list of periodical publications. It is intended for 
all workmen, professional and amateur, and a large working draw- 
ing accompanies each number as a supplement. 


—Elsie Leslie, the first of the half-dozen Little Lord Fauntleroys 
in this country, has had a play written for her, and will begin a 
starring tour in the autumn. It is a dramatization of Mark Twain’s. 
‘The Prince and the Pauper,’ in which Henry VIII.’s son, Prince 
Edward, voluntarily changes clothes and involuntarily changes. 
positions with a little beggar who resembles, him exactly in form. 
and feature. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert are issuiug a book of sermons by 
the Rev. Warren Hathaway, entitled ‘ Living Questions: Studies- 
in Nature and Grace.’ 

—Mr. Edward W. Emerson has written a book upon the private 
and domestic life of his father, Ralph Waldo Emerson, that supple- 
ments Mr. Cabot’s biography of Emerson, which treated more 
especially of his public career as author and lecturer. The title of 
the book is ‘Emerson in Concord.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
soon bring it out. 

—Hubbard Bros. announce ‘ Living Leaders of the World,’ an 
illustrated work which will cover several hundred pages. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold, author of ‘The Light of Asia’ and one of 
the editors of the London Daily Telegraph, lost his wife a few 
weeks ago from an attack of pleurisy. Lady Arnold was the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Wm. H.-Channing, who was well-known in London: 
for many years, and a grand-niece of the Rev. Dr. Wm. Ellery. 
Channing of Boston. She was married in 1868. 


—‘A Wild Idea,’ a one-act play by Mrs. Charles Doremus and 


‘ Miss Elizabeth Marbury, produced at the Lyceum Theatre last 


week, proved to be a very amusing idea and made a decided hit. 


—Sarah Bernhardt produced in Paris, on Tuesday night, a 
French versicn of ‘ As in a Looking-Glass,’ called ‘ Lena Despard.’ 
The death-scene in the third act is said to be so thrilling that it 
will alone carry the piece, and in all probability insure a long run. 
It was a great personal success for Bernhardt; says the correspon- 
dent of the Zzmes. 


—At the monthly dinner of the Fellowcraft Club on Tuesday 
evening, brief and informal speeches were made by Gen. Sherman,. 
Mayor Grant, ex-Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild, Col. Edmund 
Law — of Baltimore (a descendant of Martha Washington), 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith, Mr. Robert U. Johnson of The Century, Mr. 
Julian Ralph of 7%e Sun, Mr. James B. Townsend of The World 
and Mr. W. H. Patten of Harper & Bros. 
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QUESTIONS 
1457.—Can any reader give me a clew for finding the full text of (1) 
the old ballad, ‘ The Lowlands Low,’ and of (2) the nursing ballad—a 
variation of the familiar ‘ Heigh ho! says Rowley,’—one verse of which 
runs: 
sia came in the busy bee, 
ro rom de riddle dee, 
with his fiddle across his knee, 
Tra la la la rom de riddle dee 
And, too, if you can give me (3) some facts regarding the Slade School 
of Art, of which Hubert Herkomer is master—its location, conditions. 
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for entering, etc.—I shall be deeply obliged. 
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